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American Christianity is remarkably homogeneous. The 
churches have so grown to represent a common type that what is 
true regarding any Protestant communion in the United States is 
measurably true of all. The same tendencies are everywhere at 
work. No body of American Christians which claims the adhesion 
of any considerable portion of our population is unaffected by the 
spirit of our national intellectual, political, and economic life. 
The general diffusion of popular intelligence, the steady trend 
toward democracy, and the growing significance of questions of 
social justice have influenced the life and outlook of all our churches 
and have produced changes in emphasis that, though difficult to 
estimate on any statistical scale, are abundantly evident. None 
of the American Protestant churches stand where they did a 
generation ago. All are striving to adapt their methods to the 
needs of the altered age in which we live. 

While much that could be said of any denomination is therefore 
true of all, the group known as the Congregational churches has a 
historic unity and a present corporate life that makes a special 
consideration of existing conditions and tendencies not unfitting, 
and constitutes the subject of this review. 

A generation ago the Congregational churches were in contro- 
versy regarding the acceptance of the more conservative results of 
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biblical criticism and of the view of the universe which had been 
brought about by modern science. Leaders were sharply divided. 
Controversies involved the continued occupancy of their chairs by 
professors in Andover Theological Seminary and the conditions of 
appointment to service by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. The questions were then purely doctrinal, 
and the cleft between the "conservatives" and "progressives" 
threatened a division of the Congregational churches into separate 
bodies. Had the Congregational denomination been more cen- 
trally organized, with a single universally recognized creedal stand- 
ard, such would have probably been the outcome. Fortunately 
more fraternal feelings prevailed. With the decision of 1893, that 
the standards of doctrinal acceptability for missionary service 
should be those of admission to the Congregational ministry at 
home, the door was opened to the recognition of the newer views, 
since the determination of ministerial fitness rests in the Congre- 
gational churches, with a special advisory council composed of 
ministerial and lay representatives of churches, largely of the 
vicinage. This decision, which ended the controversy, was not so 
much a defeat of the "conservatives" as an attainment of recogni- 
tion by the "progressives." Both attitudes were to exist side by 
side in mutual tolerance. A broadly interpreted evangelicalism 
was to be characteristic of the Congregational ministry. The 
results thus foreshadowed have been abundantly achieved in the 
years that followed. No doctrinal controversy since that time 
has divided Congregational allegiance. There are considerable 
diversities of interpretation in the Congregational churches, but 
the freedom then attained has been permanent. Such diver- 
gencies as exist are maintained in a spirit of fraternal good will. 
Any observer who remembers the older time and has been in recent 
attendance on the great representative gatherings of Congrega- 
tionalism must have been impressed by the total absence of acri- 
monious doctrinal debate. 

Naturally the progress of time has brought a younger leadership 
to the front in the Congregational churches and with it an increasing 
sympathy with more modern views of the Bible and of Christian 
truth. Few of those who were active in the discussions of a genera- 
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tion ago are now leaders in the life of the churches. Most of them 
are now no longer of the living. In their place has arisen a younger 
ministry, no less consecrated and self-sacrificing, but with some- 
what unlike interests. A somewhat extensive listening to sermons 
enables the writer to affirm that the doctrinal exposition, once 
common, has become relatively rare. The newer ministry is not 
prevailingly a race of theologians. It is interested primarily in the 
practical application of the gospel. It is far also from being a 
generation of preachers of morality. To those in the Congrega- 
tional pulpits of the present day, as to- those who stood in the desk 
in earlier times, the Christian life is a divinely wrought change, 
effected and maintained by the power of the living God; but 
Congregationalists nowadays are more interested in its results than 
in the intellectual explanation of its processes. There is at present 
no Edwards nor Taylor nor Park in the Congregational pulpits or 
seminaries, nor is there promise that there will soon be. No 
great theological "system," as once, now claims the allegiance of 
large portions of the Congregational ministry. 

Closely connected with this altered emphasis in teaching there 
has come about a somewhat altered attitude of the ministry 
toward its profession. The ministry of the Congregational 
churches of today is less ecclesiastical than that of an earlier time. 
It is less conscious of the claims and dignity of office and more of 
its influences as that of Christian men among men. There is in 
the Congregational ministry an almost complete absence of any 
sacerdotal feeling, or of separation, save in leadership, from the 
laity. Its message must come with the authority of reasonable- 
ness, enforced by sincerity and consecration of life rather than by 
weight of office. 

These tendencies have been strengthened by the experiences of 
the Great War. Undoubtedly a good deal of theoretical pacificism 
existed among a minority of the Congregational ministry and 
found occasional utterance during the early months of that struggle; 
but it was generally consumed by the hot fire of patriotism once the 
United States had taken its share in the conflict. Once in the war, 
those of the Congregational ministry whose youth permitted 
sought an active share in the work of chaplaincies, of the Red 
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Cross, of the Young Men's Christian Association, and of other 
religious and welfare agencies at home and across the seas in great 
numbers. No religious body in America has a more creditable 
record in this respect. This service has brought many of our 
younger ministry into more intimate contact with the needs of 
widely representative average American life than they could have 
had in the normal service of our churches. They have seen 
American manhood in its raw, formative stage, and have been 
called upon to do their utmost to mold it for God and for righteous- 
ness. They have been impressed with the simplicity of the gospel 
message which shall appeal to the average of American young 
manhood, the value of the rougher and more masculine virtues, 
and the contagious influence of Christian example, and they have 
brought home with them the desire to apply some of these lessons 
in their home communities. It is far too soon to estimate the 
effect of this novel contact upon the life of the Congregational 
churches; but there can be no doubt that many of the younger 
ministry have caught a vision of a wider and more efficient service. 
If their work may be less intense in building up a small group of 
saints it may be more wide-reaching in building Christian men. 

As in other American religious bodies, the presentation of the 
gospel message has tended toward simplicity and directness. 
Great preachers, who speak to the hearts and consciences of many, 
are as highly valued as ever, and the Congregational churches are 
blessed with as many as in any earlier age; but great sermons are 
less esteemed. The elaborately wrought written discourse, 
delivered with carefully balanced elocutionary effort, admired by 
a previous generation, is esteemed artificial by those who sit in 
the pews today. Few ministers now read their sermons. The 
type of preaching represented by the younger Congregational min- 
istry is simple, direct, often almost conversational; but this 
change is nothing peculiar to the Congregational churches. At 
the same time, while Congregational preaching, like American 
preaching in general, far more seldom takes the form of biblical 
exposition than in Scotland or in Nonconformist England, the 
expository sermon is much more frequent than it once was. The 
essay type of discourse is distinctly on the decline. The presenta- 
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tion of Bible thought has increased as the discussion of theological 
doctrine has waned. 

Yet all preaching must have behind it a background of doctrinal 
conviction, as any fleshly body must have a bony structure for its 
support. If the exhibition of the osseous articulation of this frame- 
work is less frequently the subject of discourse than was once the 
case, its existence is none the less real. The great evangelical 
doctrines stand firm today in the Congregational churches as in 
the past. Congregationalism is profoundly convinced of the 
awful reality of human sinfulness and of the impossibility of the 
renewal of human nature, except by the grace of God. It knows 
too much of, the weakness and inefficiency of unaided humanity, it 
has seen too much of the seamy side of life, to have faith in salva- 
tion by character. Yet character, renewed, unselfish, and Chris- 
tian, is the goal which by God's renewing grace may be attained; 
and Congregationalism generally holds that belief or emotion with- 
out appropriate fruitage in character is of relatively slight value. 
Yet so confident are Congregationalists that right relations with 
God, however attained, are of the essence of the Christian life, 
that the Congregational churches have not opposed, but have 
heartily co-operated with the efforts of well-known evangelists 
whose doctrinal emphases and methods are not those of the Con- 
gregational churches generally. 

The Congregational churches believe that God, in the regenera- 
tion of men, works when and how he will. They are therefore not 
sacramental in the sense of regarding the sacraments as the exclu- 
sive channels of divine grace, though to them the Christian life, 
once formed, is nourished by the sacraments. They believe that 
divine renewal may be, and often is, an instantaneous and radical 
change, and they therefore feel that direct appeal for reconciliation 
with God and acceptance of Christ has a normal and legitimate 
place in Christian effort; but they do not deem it the exclusive 
means of increasing the subjects of the Kingdom of God. Hence 
the Congregational churches while often adopting the methods of 
the revival are not prevailingly revivalist. 

They hold, with Horace Bushnell, that, in case at least of those 
of Christian parentage and environment, Christian nurture is the 
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normal avenue of entrance into the Christian life. Hence they lay 
increasing stress on what is coming somewhat widely to be known 
as the church school — the old Sunday school in more efficient 
pedagogical form. Religious education is regarded as of constantly 
increasing importance in our churches, and that not merely as a 
door of entrance into the Christian life but as a prime means of 
the development of that life when immature. The minister is 
becoming rare who does not regard the church school as a field 
demanding an effort fairly proportionate to that which he devotes 
to the pulpit. At the same time it cannot be denied that the 
increased pedagogical efficiency which emphasis on improved 
methods of religious education has wrought has brought its special 
problems. Many excellent men and women, who once would 
gladly have taken upon themselves Sunday-school instruction as a 
Christian duty, and whose Christlikeness of example would have 
largely offset faultiness of training or of method, hesitate to assume 
the burden in the face of increased demands of teaching efficiency. 
This is probably a passing phase, which improved church schools 
will alter by training teachers from those who are at present pupils. 
Modern Congregationalism yields to no past generation in its 
loyalty to Christ as its Lord and Master. To Congregationalists 
generally he is the revelation of the character of God in terms of a 
human life, the way to the Father, the bearer of the divine authority 
over men, and the pattern and example of what redeemed humanity 
may be. While confidently convinced of his divinity, modern 
Congregationalists largely regard the historic doctrine of the Trinity 
as a scholastic effort to explain the great mystery of Christ's 
person and life, and while in no sense denying the value of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as the best philosophic interpretation of 
that mystery, holding themselves to be truly Trinitarians, they 
feel that the reality is too vital and deep to be compassed in any 
formula, however intellectually able. Similarly, regarding the Holy 
Spirit, they are convinced of the reality and omnipresence of his 
working — all true Christian life bears witness to that — but whether 
he is so distinguishable from the Father and from Christ as to be 
adequately designated as a "person," they prefer to leave in the 
field of metaphysical interpretation. With Augustine they feel 
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that language is inadequate to express the mystery of the divine 
existence, yet that the term "person" is the best yet employed. 
The great thing is that coming into contact with Christ and the 
Holy Spirit the soul comes into contact, not with what some 
prophet or religious genius has thought about God, but with God 
himself. 

Modern Congregationalism holds strongly to the significance 
of the death of Christ. It believes with intensity of conviction 
"that Christ died for our sins." That death, also, set forth God's 
outreaching love for men as nothing less could. Christ's cross 
draws all men unto him. But modern Congregationalism is less 
sure than was an older generation that its understanding of the 
exact process of salvation is complete or exhaustive. It has no 
theory of the atonement that has such sway as once, for instance, 
the governmental theory advocated by Professor Park had. The 
doctrine of vicarious atonement still has large following in these 
churches. The interpretation of moral influence advocated by 
Horace Bushnell has a larger hold; but very many prefer to 
emphasize the importance of the death of Christ for the individual 
Christian life without attempting to catalogue or define exactly 
the benefits that flow therefrom. 

The most important difference between the message of modern 
Congregationalism and that of an earlier time is one not so much 
of content as of emphasis. It believes as intensely as did the older 
generation in the commandment: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart"; but it regards as equally important the 
second, which is "like unto it": "Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself." Modern Congregationalism feels strongly the social 
significance of the gospel. Salvation is necessarily individual, but 
it is not primarily for the sake of the individual. The reign of 
God is a kingdom. His will is to be done on earth as it is in heaven 
generally and not by a few individuals. The gospel implies a 
regenerated human society in which justice shall reign between 
man and man, and in which the welfare of all shall be the goal of 
endeavor. Modern Congregationalism has therefore much sym- 
pathy with movements which aim for human betterment. Its 
younger ministry have cordially co-operated with efforts to secure 
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larger rewards, better hours, and more healthful conditions of 
labor. They have felt that labor and capital alike have rights, 
while those of the great public must not be neglected. But modern 
Congregationalism feels that existing movements, whether in the 
interest of capital or of labor, if motived primarily by selfishness, 
are wrong in method, and that the Christlike attitude, and there- 
fore the only right attitude, is that of service and the true spirit 
is that of mutual helpfulness. 

This spirit of social service has rendered the Congregational 
churches sympathetic with reform movements, such as that to 
secure national prohibition and that to obtain a better understanding 
and juster relations between the various races represented in 
American citizenship, notably between the white and colored 
people of the United States. 

"Christlike," "social," and "sacrificial" are three conceptions 
about which much of recent Congregational preaching centers. 
Such an emphasis on the regenerative power of the gospel as 
applied to the social, no less than to the individual, life renders 
the present Congregational outlook this-worldly to a degree not 
characteristic of the not distant past. The hope of personal 
immortality burns as brightly in most hearts as ever. Men strive 
to live "after the power of an endless life." The Great War 
with its sacrifices of youthful promise has brought to the Congre- 
gational churches, as to all churches, a quickened appreciation of 
the significance of a life beyond. But of the occupations and con- 
ditions of that life it is fair to say that the average Congrega- 
tionalist of today has a less definite conception than his predecessor. 
It is enough for the man of the present to hold with Baxter: 

My knowledge of that life is small, 

The eye of faith is dim, 
But 'tis enough that Christ knows all 

And I shall be with Him. 

As a result sermons on heaven are heard more rarely in Congrega- 
tional pulpits than once they were, while sermons on the fate of the 
wicked have become rare indeed. It would be too much to affirm 
that hope that the divine mercy may ultimately reach all souls has 
displaced the older conviction of the eternal suffering of the impeni- 
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tent dead, but such a hope is unquestionably widespread in Con- 
gregational churches, and the torments of the damned are certainly 
very seldom the theme of pulpit consideration. 

While, as in all Protestant churches, the degree in which the 
results of modern investigation of the Bible have been accepted by 
individuals is very unequal, it is to be said that among the ministry 
of the Congregational churches the more conservative conclusions 
of biblical scholarship have large following. The Bible is no less 
significant than it was to an earlier generation, though the con- 
ception of the process by which it has come to us is less mechanical. 
A large propoition of Congregational ministers would say that the 
Bible contains rather than is the word of God, and that the inspira- 
tion was in the men who wrote, rather than in any immediate 
supernatural dictation. That guidance certainly was not a pre- 
ventive of occasional errors in history, it did not guarantee inerrancy 
in geology, it did not prevent the inclusion of much that represents 
a lower stage of spiritual insight, or the expression of hopes that 
time has certainly not fulfilled within the period anticipated by 
those who wrote. But when all these results of criticism are 
admitted what can be put in comparison with the Bible ? It is to 
present Congregationalists, as to their fathers, the Book of Life, 
wherein are revealed the nature and the providence of God, the 
duty and the destiny of man, and above all the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The Congregational churches have witnessed, during the past 
few years, a remarkable growth of organic consciousness. All 
Congregational thought regarding polity has always centered 
about the two conceptions of autonomy and fellowship. In Con- 
gregational thinking each local church is a self-governing democ- 
racy electing its own officers, administering its own discipline, 
defining its term of membership, and stating its faith in words of 
its own choosing, subject to the important provision that all shall 
be illustrative of New Testament principles. That autonomy was 
never more complete than at present. But autonomy has always 
had as its correlate the principle of fellowship. The founders of 
American Congregationalism rejected the name "Independent," 
and their successors on this side of the Atlantic have never favored 
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it. The favorite illustration employed by early Congregationalism 
to exhibit the relation of the churches one to another was that of 
brothers and sisters in a family. That figure still well illuminates 
the conception. As brothers and sisters in a human household are 
not under the dominion of any save the head of the family, so the 
churches which form the spiritual family of Christ own no lordship 
but his. Yet they owe to each other affection, help, advice in 
important decisions, aid in financial necessities — in a word fel- 
lowship. Hence American Congregationalism from the first has 
regarded the organization of a new church, or the settlement or 
dismissal of a pastor, or a grievous case of discipline, as occasions 
demanding the advice of the representatives of other churches. 
Similarly the necessities of weak congregations demand the aid, 
especially the financial aid, of the stronger. These principles 
have been recognized from the beginning, but the sense of the 
scope of this application has greatly enlarged during recent years. 

While there were general gatherings of the representatives of 
the Congregational churches in early Colonial days, such as the 
Cambridge Synod of 1646-48, the first general modern meeting of 
these churches was the Albany Convention of 1852, by which 
important measures affecting denominational polity were inaugu- 
rated and a fund was raised which resulted in remarkable achieve- 
ments in church building. The problems raised by the Civil War 
led to the assembly of a National Council in Boston in 1865. Both 
the meeting in Albany and that in Boston were special and occa- 
sional, but so useful were they felt to be that, in 1871, a regular 
National Council, meeting once in three years, was inaugurated, the 
first session being convened in Oberlin. The Council had no legis- 
lative powers. It has none now. In its early days, however, it was 
little more than a gathering for discussion. As years have gone on 
and the roll of its sessions has lengthened, its influence has steadily 
grown. The advice of the National Council has been increasingly 
determinative of the policy of the churches, till the Council has 
become a main instrument, not merely for the crystallization of 
common opinion, but for the determination of common action. 

Desire for an increase in the power of the National Council was 
strengthened by the anomalous constitution of the missionary 
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societies through which the Congregational churches conduct their 
outreaching work at home and abroad. These societies began in 
the day of small things, and were therefore compelled at their 
origin to take the form of voluntary associations of the few then 
interested in the work which they represented. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, organized in 1810, 
was typical of all. At its beginning its affairs were intrusted to a 
small group of interested residents of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Most of these missionary societies were legally self- 
perpetuating close corporations, though all for the last half-century 
have steadily increased their membership as their work has come 
to be that of the churches as a whole, and they have adopted 
various devices by which the churches should have some effective 
share in the nomination of those to whom the guidance of the 
missionary societies was intrusted. Still the churches as such, or 
the Congregational churches of the United States as a whole, were 
not directly and immediately represented in the voting membership 
of the missionary societies which were their agents. 

The problem before the Congregational churches was therefore 
twofold: how to make the National Council more adequate and 
efficient for its task, and how to give to the churches a determining 
voice in the management of the missionary societies. After much 
discussion a widely representative Commission of Nineteen was 
appointed by the Council of 1910, which held many sessions and 
public hearings and presented a memorable report to the Council 
assembled in Kansas City in 1913, where it was adopted with but 
a single dissenting vote. By the constitution then adopted the 
National Council meets once in two years. It is composed of 
representatives of the churches so grouped that if every delegate 
were present the body would number about six hundred and fifty. 
These delegates are chosen for terms of four years each, ,one-half 
retiring at each council, so that each new Council has in it a mem- 
bership of one-half who have had at least the experience of one 
previous Council and therefore do not come unprepared to their 
tasks. All officers of the Council, with the exception of the modera- 
tor and assistant moderators, are nominated by a nominating 
committee chosen for the term of four years and renewed to the 
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extent of one-half at each Council. By this committee the mem- 
bers of standing commissions and of special committees are also 
nominated. To avoid any possible persistence of control by any 
single element vacancies in the nominating committee are filled 
by the moderator for the time being, who, it will be remembered, 
is an officer elected by the Council on nomination from the floor. 

Three other creations of this Council of 1913 are of great 
importance. The first is the enlarged secretaryship. To this 
office not merely the collection of statistics and the usual duties of 
a bureau of certification and record are intrusted, but wide repre- 
sentative responsibilities and direct relationship to the com- 
mittees, other than the nominating committee, of the Council. 
While not a member of all committees and commissions, the 
secretary is responsible for securing their meeting and is usually 
present at their more important sessions. Not a little of the 
success which has attended the inauguration of the enlarged 
secretaryship has been due to the wise and statesman-like qualities 
of the occupant of this post of responsibility from 1913 to the 
present. 

A second creation of 1913 was an executive committee which 
makes appointments and exercises the rights of the National 
Council, subject to its revision, when that body is not in session. 

The third establishment of 1913 is the Commission on Missions, 
of whose duties some description will be given in speaking of the 
missionary societies. 

The second problem before the Council of 1913 related to the 
missionary societies. The difficulties of changing their legal form 
were too great to be lightly attempted, but their transformation 
into bodies representative of the churches was accomplished by 
provisions that each of the national societies should hold its meet- 
ing in connection with the National, Council, and that each delegate 
sent by the churches to the Council should be a voting member of 
each of the societies. Such a result could not, of course, be accom- 
plished without the co-operation of the societies which thus made 
the representatives of the churches assembled in National Council 
their voting membership, but this co-operation was in each case 
heartily given. 
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To adjust questions that may arise between the societies, to 
delimit their fields, and to effect wise consolidations and prevent 
duplication of work, the Commission on Missions was created, 
consisting of a majority chosen by the National Council and a 
minority of representatives of the missionary societies. This 
creation has proved of great value. 

This somewhat lengthy account of the changes wrought in 191 3 
may be justified, since they were no sudden revolution but the 
culmination of a long process of anterior development, and they 
are an interesting, and it must be judged successful, attempt to 
combine the independence of the local church with a corporate 
and representative power of action which, without being judicial 
or legislative, is yet extremely effective in directing the larger 
concerns of the churches thus associated. 

The success of the National Council has led to the gathering of 
an International Council representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism. Such assemblies have been held in London in 1891, in 
Boston in 1899, in Edinburgh in 1908, and will meet again in 
Boston in 1920. They have not yet advanced beyond the stage 
of meetings for common discussion and fraternal greeting. 

Besides the National Council, the Congregational churches of 
each state in which Congregationalism is represented in sufficient 
strength are grouped in a state conference, having local powers 
similar to those of the National Council. Most of these state con- 
ferences have existed for many years, and though some constitu- 
tional changes have been adopted in the recent past, they are not 
sufficient to warrant extensive consideration. Below the state 
conference, and the most local of the bodies into which the Congre- 
gational churches are grouped, are the district associations, in which 
the churches of a convenient territory are represented by their 
pastors and delegates. The most important change regarding 
these associations in recent years is that ministerial standing, and 
therefore immediate ministerial responsibility for character and 
doctrine, is now vested in these local associations thus directly 
representative of the churches. 

Yet while the possibility of discipline in case of need is thus 
mentioned in speaking of the district associations, the prime motive 
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in all these recent changes of Congregational organization has been 
an increase of efficiency by which the churches of this order could 
hope to accomplish more fully their work for the Kingdom of God. 

Congregationalism has always emphasized education. It has 
been the mother of schools and colleges. No alteration in this 
Congregational policy has been made in recent years. It is worthy 
of note, as illustration of this spirit, that at the National Council 
of 191 9 steps were initiated toward an extensive endowment of 
the newer and feebler colleges of Congregational foundation. The 
theological schools of Congregationalism, like theological semi- 
naries generally, have witnessed a great broadening of their cur- 
ricula corresponding to the enlarging conceptions of Christian 
service. While preparation for the pulpit and for the active 
pastorate is emphasized as much as ever, new courses of training 
have been introduced preparatory to a life-work on the mission 
field, to service in the Young Men's Christian Association, to the 
profession of religious education in schools and colleges as well as 
the more incidental labors of the Sunday school, and to the multi- 
tudinous forms of practical philanthropy. All these are truly 
Christian ministries, and the Congregational theological seminaries 
feel the obligation of equipping men for these services no less than 
for the pastorate. 

The problem of recruiting for the ministry is one constantly 
before the Congregational churches, and here the outlook is less 
satisfactory. The number of ministerial candidates coming from 
the larger city churches and from the eastern universities and 
colleges is small. The trend of cultivated and wealthy lay life is 
away from the ministry. Such families rarely turn their sons 
toward it. Something of this reluctance may be due to the feeling 
of inadequacy to meet the intellectual and oratorical demands 
illustrated in our larger pulpits. More is occasioned by the scanty 
financial compensation of the ministry, though a decided improve- 
ment in the scale of salaries is in process of accomplishment. More 
disheartening are the frequent changes in pastorates and the 
uncertainties of maintenance in old age. Steps now being taken 
to improve the condition of the aged minister will be spoken of 
later in this article. It is interesting to note that the foreign- 
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missionary work, while as scantily paid as the pastorate, but 
promising continuous service and a modest provision in old age, 
has relatively less difficulty in securing-candidates than the home 
ministry. For the reasons just advanced, or for others, the fact 
is evident that the majority of recruits for the Congregational 
ministry now come from rural homes and from the smaller colleges, 
especially of the Middle West. At the same time the pulpits of 
the Congregational churches have received large accessions from 
those trained in other Christian fellowships, and many who have 
thus thrown in their lot with us are among the most honored and 
useful of the Congregational ministry. 

The mention of additions to the ranks of pastors, of Congrega- 
tional churches from other denominations raises the question of 
the attitude of Congregationalists toward their fellow-Christians 
of other names. It is a matter of present satisfaction to Congre- 
gationalists that at no time since its establishment in this country 
has the Congregational body claimed to be the whole church of 
Christ, nor has it ever denied the Christian character of denomina- 
tions otherwise organized. In considerable portions of its history, 
relations with the Presbyterians have been intimate, and if less so 
for the last sixty years than once they were, a free interchange of 
ministers and members with the Presbyterian church of the United 
States of America still actually, if not formally, exists. The sense 
of a common Christian heritage and the feeling of association in a 
common work for the advancement of the Kingdom of God have 
been influencing the relations of Congregationalists to the whole 
wide family of evangelical communions in rapidly increasing 
measure during the last few years. The National Council has 
long had an active Commission on Comity, Federation, and 
Unity, which has diligently sought to cultivate fraternal relations 
with other Christian bodies. 

Congregationalists have also been forward in practical efforts 
to advance Christian unity. They have borne their full share in 
the development of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and look with strong favor on its work. They are 
actively represented in the councils for home and foreign missions. 
They are planning to bear an adequate part in the inter-church 
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world-movement. Congregational participation has also been 
cordial in endeavors looking toward a yet closer relationship of 
the churches than any contemplated by the movement just men- 
tioned. 

The Congregational churches have been represented in the 
endeavors initiated by the Protestant Episcopal church looking 
toward a world-conference on faith and order. They are partici- 
pant by the formal appointment of delegates for that purpose by 
the National Council in the Council on the Organic Union of the 
Evangelical Churches of the United States, resulting from the 
movement initiated by the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
soon to be convened in Philadelphia. During the recent war a 
proposition looking toward a joint ordination of chaplains was made 
by a group of individual Congregationalists to the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. The proposal was rejected, 
but it led to further informal conference between Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians, on private initiative, seeking some honorable 
agreement by which on the mission fields, in the chaplaincies of 
the army and navy, and in rural communities Congregational and 
Episcopal ministers could serve congregations of either or both 
forms of organization. This informal discussion led to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Fifteen by the Episcopal General Con- 
vention of iqiq to meet with Congregationalists and consider the 
whole question of terms of co-operation in Christian service. The 
Congregational National Council of 1 919 responded by the appoint- 
ment of its own Commission of Fifteen to deliberate with the rep- 
resentatives of the Protestant Episcopal church. What may be 
the outcome of any or all of the three movements just described it 
is impossible to predict. It is evident, however, that the Congre- 
gational churches of the present take a vital interest in the question 
of church unity, regard it as of great importance, and are at least 
seriously prepared to consider any reasonable propositions that 
may be made to advance the cause. 

What may be the actual result during the next few years of 
this various discussion of church unity it would be rash to prophesy. 
The Congregational churches undoubtedly favor church unity 
theoretically. But really effective unity must be a matter of 
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association by mutual concession, by the surrender of certain 
things which while they are seen not to be vital are yet valued and 
consecrated by time. It involves a spirit which can estimate as of 
greater worth the things in which Christians of different names are 
at one than those in which they are divided. There can be no 
union without sacrifice, nor can the sacrifice all be on one side. 
When, therefore, the question is asked how far Congregation- 
alists are willing to sacrifice to achieve church unity, a query is 
put which only time can answer. There are certainly many High 
Congregationalists in these churches who regard their polity, to 
say the least, as embodying more completely than any other the 
principles of the gospel. There are more who prize the liberty of 
the Congregational pulpit, the non-liturgical nature of Congrega- 
tional worship, and the democracy of Congregational procedure. 
To most of these the acceptability of any proposals of church union 
would depend on the degree to which that which seems fundamen- 
tal in these characteristics is preserved. Then, too, it cannot be 
ignored that the differences of American Protestantism are often 
even more a matter of temperament than of doctrine or govern- 
ment. If there is a characteristically Episcopal, Methodist, or 
Presbyterian way of doing things, there is also a Congregational. 
On the other hand, there are many in the Congregational churches 
who feel painfully the divided state of American Protestantism 
with its consequent inefficiency and inadequacy in the face of the 
gigantic spiritual problems of the present, and who long that the 
church may bear a more united witness to its Lord. Which of 
these elements may prove the controlling force only the lapse of 
years will show. 

The Congregational churches celebrate, in 1920, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of their establishment on American shores 
by the landing of the Pilgrims and the foundation of Plymouth 
Colony. It will be for them a time of rejoicing, a revival of valued 
memories, a remembrance of three centuries of honorable witness. 
They plan to honor the occasion by the gathering of an Inter- 
national Congregational Council. Yet they hope to commemorate 
the significant events of three centuries ago in no denominational 
or partisan spirit, for they believe that principles were then 
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established which have become in greater or less degree the prop- 
erty of all American Christianity, and into that inheritance Ameri- 
can churches have widely entered. 

The Congregational churches in planning for a suitable perma- 
nent commemoration for this anniversary have decided on a more 
ample provision for their aged and infirm ministry. Some support 
for the more necessitous of these veterans of the warfare of the 
church militant, and for the needs of their widows and children, 
has long been furnished partly by funds and contributions in the 
older states and partly by the National Board of Ministerial 
Relief. While such aid has done much service, it has been only 
for the most necessitous, and it has been too scanty even for that 
which it has attempted. The National Council has therefore under- 
taken the creation of a "Pilgrim Memorial Fund," as a result of 
which it is believed that by means of a small annual contribution 
by the minister himself, augmented by a similar or larger payment 
from the church that he serves, and both supplemented in much 
greater measure from the income of the Memorial Fund, each 
minister who has labored in the Congregational churches for a 
considerable term of years can be assured, on attaining the age of 
sixty-five and for the rest of his life, an annuity amounting in the 
case of one who has received a moderate salary to at least half 
his annual active compensation, and in that of his better-paid 
brother to a very considerable if not quite proportionate amount. 
Some worthy provision will also be made for his widow and depend- 
ent children should he die. The Fund is in process of collection, 
but the work has sufficiently advanced to make evident that no 
cause in recent years has appealed more strongly to the conscience 
and liberality of the Congregational churches, and the success of 
the undertaking seems assured. 

The Congregational churches, like all other American Christian 
communions, face serious problems in this changing and restless 
time, but they look forward with courage and confidence, believing 
that the good hand of God which has been over them in blessing in 
the past is still guiding them and will continue to lead them into 
larger service for him who is the Master of us all. 



